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It is good to see the open discussion about the relationship of 
he university to the Federal government. In some ways, the cli- 

hom if”' tT d ‘ SCUSS ‘ 0n ‘ S ™° re vital than *e options which flow 

howmu'rh T , hree aS - PeCtS ? f th , 1S climate shar P en our questions about 
how much innovation and endurance will come from government and 

how much skill colleges and universities will have in sponsoring a 

systematic review of their labors at home and abroad. P * 

The first aspect refers to a wholly new partnership between 
gher education and the Federal government developed over three 
years from legislation without .precedent in our history: the Higher 
Education Facilities Act of 1963; the amendments of 1964 to the 
National Defense Education Act; the Civil Rights Act of 1964- the 
National Foundation for the Arts and the Humanities; the Higher 

duamon Act of 1965; the International Education Act of 1966* 
and other more specialized statutes. ’ 

These new laws are of such moment - and the new relation^.** 
between institutions and the Federal government created by them 
ntncate - that both parties must welcome every opportunity to 
extend an understanding not only of educational nleds^nd priori- 

Mow b ri, ?■ ?! ?" nci P les **ich lie sometimes implicitly 

sfraigh t forward ^ ^ y The princi P Ies seem 

havrr h ig?«?ed a 'uca^on. iCan 5 '° Uth Capatle ° f pr ° fi ‘ in * from “ aha “ 
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Second, that colleges and universities should have the support and 
encouragement of the Federal government in serving the community of 
which they are a part. 

Third, that excellence in higher education is of vital importance to 
the American future. 

Fourth, and most fundamentally, that higher education must remain 
free of governmental control. 



These interdependent principles express the aspirations of both 
the academic community and government centers. They permit as 
principles what would seem the broadest of latitude in institutional 
discretion and distinctiveness. However, in contradistinction, they 
have fallen upon our institutions as elements which not only help 
them but also define the multiple obligations which our institutions 
of higher learning have taken on for themselves. These multiple 
obligations are at the heart of the current anxiety about the pur- 
poses of the college and university. In consequence, we have be- 
come worried over the relaxation of the sinews which integrate 
academic life. We are not sure that we can find ways to bring those 
sinews back to full strength. And we are puzzled by the absence 
of those who would support the university for what it alone may do 
rather than for what services it may render to satisfy special need. 

As clear as the national purposes seem, the statutory provisions 
of supporting legislation yield subsidiary aims which the Congress 
has not always permitted the institutions to define. Federal as- 
sistance has been categorical and selective. It is contended that 
the strengthening of colleges and universities has consequently 
been uneven and, by implication, inadequate. The American Coun- 
cil on Education recently exclaimed: "Many institutions with a 

potential for making major contributions to educating young people, 
to advancing knowledge, and to providing essential services have 
virtually been bypassed. Even in strong universities imbalances 
have been created. The Council recommends "that the next major 
step forward in the Federal effort to strengthen higher education be 
in support of institutions as institutions. For unless additional 
financial resources are made available, the quality of higher edu- 
cation in this country cannot be improved; in fact, it cannot be 
sustained." 

It is fair to point out that there is no single architect of the 
categorical support which describes so much of the relationship 
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between modern institutions of higher learning and government. 
The people in general underscore their requests in specific terms. 
Educators themselves will protect the subjects of their loyalty by 
definitions of the narrowest meaning. The greatest suspicion in 
the community of scholars is held not uncommonly by the scholar 
; himself. The political process responds more quickly to the speci- 

fic claim than to a general one. The game of administrative bifurca- 
r tion is made possible by a human preference for the specific. In 

I short, all of us contribute to the splintering of general interests 

f into specific interests. 

I From this massive process of defining general aims into cate- 

j gorical practice has come an acute dissatisfaction on the part of 

j almost everyone. We want to roll things back the other way.. And 

j t hat is one highly significant aspect of the context of institutional- 

i government relationships today. 

I 

■ 

j 

The second aspect of the contemporary climate of these rela- 
tionships refers to the whimsical accommodations made by institu- 
tions of higher learning to assistance from the government and the 
i multiplying obligations which the assistance supports as well as 

provokes. The changing functions of the university, for example, 
have induced internal conflict over the aims of university educa- 
tion. Generally speaking, the conflict involves two groups in the 
university. One group represents the historic idea of the univer- 
sity as a detached center of reflection and social criticism, pro- 
tected from public harassment by special rights and privileges of 
an intellectual elite. The other group consists of the represen ta- 
| tives and constituents of the various institutes, bureaus, and cen- 

ters, all of whom respond more directly to public needs. One group, 
preferring social disengagement, sees the primary role of the uni- 
>' versity as the preparation of future leaders and basic research. 

The activists view the university as a development organization 
for social change. 

On balance, the university tends inexorably toward social activ- 
f ism and an enlarged constituency: public services, the education 

1; of adults, research and development geared to community problems, 

I continuing education, together with, but less subordinated to, resi- 

| dent instruction and research. In the bargain, the inner logic of 

I the university becomes elusive. We have become doers, instru- 

if mentalists if you will — thinking up, paying for, and doing project 

work. With instrumentalists at the head of the column, and few 
integrative people in the ranks, it is sometimes difficult to see the 
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structure of the university through the encrustation of new centers, 
bureaus, and institutes. Sponsorship grows elusive: teaching is 

tied to local interests, research to national support, and public 
service to both. 

Meanwhile, over a time span of some twenty years, the growth 
in knowledge and vast shifts in ways of using it have forced edu- 
cation upward in the national scale of values. Indeed, education 
is high upon the agenda of four out of five national policy confer- 
ences. Businessmen expect education to open a vast new market 
for their products, while they look to educational institutions to 
replenish their enterprises with new managers, scientists, tech- 
nologists, salesmen, and skilled workers. The executive and leg- 
islative branches of state and the Federal governments expect 
higher education to serve as a repository of talent that can be con- 
tracted to solve domestic problems and to push forward the tasks 
of international development. Beneath such multiplying claims, 
more clearly recognized with each passing day, are some of the 
basic concepts of a technological society: 

• The relation of human ability to economic growth is now ex- 
pressed in every theory of social and economic development. 

• Modern problems become general and interdependent; the 
solutions grow specific and discrete. The enigma of reconciliation 
illumines the institution of higher learning as perhaps the only 
group capable of whole views of ends and means. 

• Complex aggregations of people and capital rest upon local 
patterns of economic and political life which were formed in more 
bucolic times. The modernization of public affairs veers to the 
university, more neutral to matters of temporal politics and with 
more access to information. 



• Intellectual resources are increasingly mobile, with net mi- 
grations to those centers of gravity which are more and more formed 
about our centers of higher education. For example, in more than 
a few states, the universities have become the only centers able 
to attract and hold expert talent and intellectual substance. 

Such overlays of national and international need upon the whim- 
sical responses of the academy suggest together that, first, the 
means of communication and interpretation between the society and 
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the institutions are underdeveloped, and, second, a rising self- 

as a C l°h U o. neSS t ^ edUC J ati ° n r6Veals how little *• Astern 
finer- h le -l 11 . 16 '° en * ender inventiveness and to create dis- 
tinctiveness within particular institutions. Hence, we engage the 

ritnk of en , C ° Ura « ln « ° thers ’ such as 'he developing countries, 
think of education in systemic terms, without knowing how to 

do 11 ourseives. Such revelations, chen, form the second atpecTo? 
govemment mP ° rary rela “ onshi P s between hi «her education and 

I turn now to the third aspect of the present climate pertinent to 
- ° P ,‘ s formed from the others. It refers to the strong dis- 
p mon of the specialized society to think of specific agencies 
delivering equally specific services. The product of one agency is 

defin n e e s Ce the a li eSOU f rC , e ° f an0ther ’ The quid P” *»«f this linkage 
th ® n . otlon ofthe agency as a fundamental element of organ- 

izatlon and elevates the importance of the client in the ttansactions. 

Chie may speak of the agency motif as among the dominant themes 

of American life The university has been attracted to it anob- 

be^ifTdly'rr importance than the ^ * 

h a ‘‘ ha , S be “ me . tr “ e to p° int out that loyalty to one’s discipline 
as replaced loyalty to a given community of scholars. The devel- 
opment of the spirit of science, including the social sciences has 
been advanced by such specialized communication and sharing 

bS s ; * b " u ' * "* 

rha y r D lv tW ^ev Uni ? rsity . and the world of the client has risen 
Throuih I H y re un . ders ‘ andabl y seeking the best of both worlds. 
Through the university they receive tenure and enjoy academic 

freedom; the client offers variety and perhaps deference and career 
advancement. The reputation gained on the outside is the shadow 
of the reputation enjoyed at home. The university itself is at the 

Z e ', C h V °[ tbat . re P u f atlon > for good or ill. A fundamental difficulty 
IS that the university and the scholar are bound by tenets of schol- 

orclii «% « *1 j* • c • products of schol- 

arship in the tradition of the university, are not classified; they 

are subject to the review and criticism of the community of scholars! 

It is debatable whether the scholar should enjoy the privileges of 
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the community of scholars when he pursues work which is not sub- 
ject to their review. 

In sum, the climate of discussions about university-government 
relationships today has been charged by those disclosures which 
seem to reveal that substantial portions of the university enterprise 
have been more responsive to needs of clients than to the tenets of 
scholarly practice. 

The question is what this means for the future relationships 
between the universities and the government. At this moment in 
our history, I believe there is much wisdom in exploring a wide 
range of possibilities and little wisdom in believing that we now 
have any formula for the most appropriate role of the university in 
its relationship with the government. There are several key issues 
to be discussed and resolved. I should like to conclude by sharing 
with you a few that occur to me. 

The first issue involves the question of categorical or institu- 
tional support. The government has shown explicit faith in the 
individual scholar and in the ability of institutions to pursue speci- 
fic projects. We have yet to see an identical faith expressed for 
general support of institutions. I believe it imperative that we come 
to view the colleges and universities as a national resource of 
competence that must be developed in the national interest. This 
calls for plans of development by universities, general and de- 
pendable support by the government, and most important, a national 
development plan for higher education which would have the sup- 
port of both the universities and the government. I believe it is not 
asking too much that the national community of scholars be able to 
agree on a plan of development for higher education permitting 
differentiation among institutions. It is indeed strange that we 
reject laissez faire as a principle in economic planning but honor 
it so deeply as a development principle for higher education. Such 
a plan need not stifle pluralism; indeed, it should encourage it, for 
it would permit institutions to acquire distinctive goals and meth- 
ods. There is far less pluralism in higher education than the com- 
munity of scholars is willing to admit. If this were not so, there 
would be far less imitation in higher education and much more 
respect for variety. 

Second, the universities must measure the rewards of grantsman- 
ship against the purposes of scholarship. They cannot expect their 
clients to do so. At the same time, I am aware that it is much 
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simpler to speechify about scholarly and non-scholarly work than 
it is to balance the pressing claims for institutional prestige 
against long-term scientific and intellectual advancement. Perhaps 
the fundamental unit of measurement is whether the institution itself 
is willing to commit its own resources to a given project or program. 
Providing overhead and indirect cost support with project grants 
tends to reinforce the agency motif of the university. It would be 
far better for the institution to decide the range of its commitments 
to scholarship, order itself accordingly, and be willing to refuse 
promises of support which are alien to its purposes. The criterion 
should be that the project or grant support will strengthen the long- 
range educational purposes of the institution. 

Third, it is imperative that we attempt to foresee the long-term 
consequences of government support through the various categories . 
U is one thing for the nation to anticipate manpower shortages in 
various fields; it is another to let the bottom fall out of those fields 
with limited legislative and manpower appeal. Both the univer- 
sities and the government must beware the unintended consequences 
of categorical support which throws the academic community out of 
balance. This issue is both geographical and disciplinary. Re- 
search and institutional development programs should be supported 
m a manner which widens the geographic distribution of advanced 
education of quality, and balances support for the social sciences 
and humanities with support to the physical sciences and the 
professions* 



A fourth issue remaining to be resolved in the university- 
government relationship is also a financial one . The recent Fed- 
eral legislation has helped to ease the pain of the colleges in 
construction costs and of the student in tuition and subsistence 
costs. The fact remains, however, that we have only begun to meet 
the needs of the colleges or the students. State legislatures, for 
the most part, have failed to respond to these needs. At present:, 
there is little reason to expect that adequate support for higher 
education will come from state governments. It is likely also, with 
the realities of rising costs, that tuition rates will continue to 
increase, thus moving us farther and farther away from the goal of 
making higher education available to all students who can benefit 
from it. Meanwhile, hundreds of thousands of American youth are 
being denied these opportunities because they cannot afford to 
attend college or because they have been conditioned by poverty 
to assume that they cannot afford it. It is a tragic loss to their 
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individual growth and to the economic and social advancement of 
the nation. There are those who believe that the best plan of 
Federal support is through direct payments to the colleges and 
universities; there are those who would prefer expanded loan pro- 
grams to students to be repaid over a lifetime of income tax credits; 
and there are those who would encourage greater activity by private 
investors. In the resolution of these various proposals, we must 
study carefully the long-term consequences to the colleges and the 
students. 

A fifth and final issue is the meaning we give to public service. 
We grandly proclaim a threefold mission of the university which 
includes public service. Frequently, however, public service is 
one part of the mission which is considered to be not quite legiti- 
mate within the university. On the other hand, there is a tendency 
for those in the direct public service to denigrate the service fea- 
tures of those who teach and conduct research. One wonders 
whether the government should mediate this quarrel. It is obvious 
to anyone that there are elements of service in teaching and re- 
search. The only difference between these functions and the serv- 
ice agencies is that the audiences are different. Sometimes, how- 
ever, there are traditionalists who would give us a small intellectual 
elite, and there are activists who would burn down the house of 
intellect to rid us of intellectual arrogance. But the university is 
not a scientific service center for the community, and it is not, and 
never has been, an ivory tower. At its best, the university is a 
public servant in the highest sense; at its worst, it is irrelevant to 
man’s needs - now or forever. In short, universities must discover 
ways to understand their own social functions, and to appreciate 
the value of the services performed by each member of the com- 
munity of scholars. 

I close quickly by expressing the hope that these discussions 
will continue. It is more than a pious hope. The university is not 
given to clandestine purposes, nor is it comfortable as the agent of 
someone else’s grand design. There is more at stake for the uni- 
versity than the gain or loss of today’s clients. Many of us share 
the nagging fear that the university, as it comes to resemble an 
agency, will forfeit its right and ability to perform a higher service 
for society, and for clients yet unborn. 



